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last third contains practically no condensed items. With the exceptions 
of copies of documents already found elsewhere in print, no items have 
been totally excluded. The existence of the condensed matter is indi- 
cated in the proper place in the text, by a brief reference, printed in 
smaller type and included in brackets. One wonders at times what 
principle guided the editors in their work of condensation. Many of the 
long paragraphs printed intact, dealing with the death and burial of 
ecclesiastics, might have given way advantageously to passages dealing 
with the struggle between the king and the parlements, the bread ques- 
tion, and the punishment of crime. Helpful as the printed volumes will 
be to the investigator and grateful as all scholars must feel to the pub- 
lishers for printing so large a part of the manuscript, they will not free 
the investigator from the necessity of consulting the manuscripts for 
many items which have been briefly referred to, but which are clearly 
important. The investigator of the struggle between the monarchy and 
the parlements; of the condition of the lower classes, of the price of 
bread and bread riots, and of the attitude of the government and the 
public toward this great food problem ; of the luxury of the upper classes ; 
of crime, its trial and punishment — the investigator of these topics will 
want to utilize every crumb of evidence contained in Hardy's journal. 
He will not find it all in the printed volumes, but they will indicate what 
has been omitted and where it is to be found. It would have been helpful 
to the investigator if, when a document was omitted, a reference had 
been given to the printed work in which it is to be found. This could 
have been done without increasing the size of the volume. The manu- 
script is anonymous, but there is abundant internal evidence pointing to 
Hardy as the author. Besides the references given by M. Tourneux in 
his introduction, valuable data will be found on pages 98, 111, 152, 182, 
202, 244, 256, 265, 288, 291, 293, 297, 301, 310, 322 in support of the 
authorship of Hardy. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Histoire Religieuse de la Revolution Frangaise. Par Pierre de la 
Gorce, Membre de l'lnstitut. Tome II. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 1912. Pp. 538.) 

Three years have elapsed since the author published the first volume 
of this encyclopedic work. At that time we gave an outline of his stand- 
point and aims. His sound and trustworthy method, his dispassionate 
judgment, his sympathy, and his skill as a writer met with our fullest 
commendation. In all these respects this volume is a worthy successor 
of the first, surpassing it however in the interest of the subject-matter. 

The period covered in this volume extends from October 1, 1791, to 
the spring of 1793. Within these months pregnant events follow swiftly 
upon the prelude so carefully studied in the first volume. Of these 
events by far the most important are of course the passage of the law 
against the priests and the two vetoes of the king. This struggle of the 
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legislative power with the executive culminated on June 20, 1792, when 
the vacillating and distracted king exhibited a startling and unexpected 
degree of courage utterly inconsistent with his previous conduct. 

The careful reader will observe how stage by stage the tide of in- 
surgency rose; how the new patches on the old institutional garments 
had rendered those vestments weaker instead of stronger; how utterly 
hysterical, unreasonable, and incontrollable the radicals had become. The 
curtain rises on the first act in the drama of horror which culminated 
in the " Terrors ", red and white. Among all the gilds of modern 
science none takes itself more seriously than that of the psychologists. 
One of these, a Frenchman, has recently published a small volume, 
stitched in a lurid paper cover, with the purpose of exhibiting the 
revolutionary epoch as one of irresponsible hysteria. It is a short shrift 
for madness, such a procedure ; a necessitarian view of history which 
frees both nation and individuals from all moral restraint and holds 
them to no moral responsibility. Not so our author, who metes out in 
a calm and judicial spirit the praise and blame, the degrees of guilt and 
innocence, to all the parties concerned. There was a skein of facts and 
events so tangled as to make the detection of its elements excessively 
difficult; yet throughout there was a human will-power and an element 
of choice between good and bad behavior so distinct that the men of the 
day, the political actors on the scene, are to be reprobated for their guilt 
like any other criminals. The author's account of the September mas- 
sacres is a clear statement of debit and credit : the Assembly was utterly 
craven, the Commune bloodthirsty, the priesthood impotent; and when 
Danton threw in his lot with the murderers of the Commune, it was 
because of his associations, his friendships, his interests, and his in- 
stincts. The analysis of Danton's character is a remarkable piece of 
work, whether it commands our conviction or not. 

The chapter which narrates the deportation of the priests, the reac- 
tion of Parisian and provincial influences in the election and work of the 
Convention is, if anything, a more convincing and definitive discussion 
than that on the massacres. There is much new material in it, and the 
author finds in local archives illuminating facts. This of course has 
been rendered possible by the publications of local historians and of the 
Recucil des Actes du Cotnite de Salut Public under the editorship of 
Aulard. These authorities serve also to explain more clearly than ever 
before, though they do not justify, the frightful laws passed by the Con- 
vention in 1793. 

Something more than a third of the volume is devoted to what for 
American readers at least is the most novel portion of the author's 
subject, the insurrection of the Vendee, which was at first purely reli- 
gious, a protest against radical oppression. But the people of the district 
were superstitious and hot blooded, could not be restrained from grave 
and unwarranted excesses, were delivered into the hands of inefficient 
and stupid leaders, and the rebellion finally became a plague spot where 
foreign emissaries exerted a disastrous influence. 
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The narrative is incomplete, closing with the defeat at Nantes and 
the death of Cathelineau. 

Whoever is a seeker for weird and strange stories that are true, 
based on original research, contemporary authorities, and the sifting of 
evidence, should peruse these pages. Furthermore they are interesting 
not merely as human documents nor as curiosities of history nor as 
monuments of antiquarian research. There is much complaint among 
historical workers that the limited field of true history has been covered 
again and again. So it has, in various ways and from various points of 
view. Yet here is an instance of what we may style historical research 
in the sociological field, an instance which is an example. Hitherto the 
dramatic historians of the revolutionary epoch have written as if through- 
out that wild period Paris were the whole of France. Such studies as 
this compel the revision of such a judgment. The madness of the 
provinces, especially of the Vendee, proves not once but almost con- 
tinuously to have been a reagent with that of the capital, to have been 
an historical force of the first magnitude. 

As in the previous volume the religious element occupies the most 
conspicuous place — it is the religious history of the French Revolution 
we are reading — but as we advance we come to understand that this is 
not an adventitious emphasis; the political, economic, and social history 
of the time really turns about this as a pivot. The pivotal question for 
all Europe was peace or war, tolerance or intolerance, and what all 
Europe saw most distinctly in framing its judgment and forming its 
determination was the religious convulsion in France. 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By William 
Flavelle Monypenny. Volume II., 1837-1846. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. ix, 421.) 

The second volume of the late Mr. Monypenny 's Life of Disraeli is 
much pleasanter reading than the first. By 1837 Disraeli had left behind 
him the squalid period of his existence during which he was purely an 
adventurer, and an adventurer not only in politics but also in finance. 
There was still a long distance to be travelled before Disraeli could reach 
the proud position of premier of a Tory government and trusted adviser 
of Queen Victoria. But on November 15, 1837, tne date at which Mr. 
Monypenny's present volume begins, Disraeli took his seat in the House 
of Commons; and while there were still debts to be liquidated and long 
struggles for recognition to be fought, he could no longer be regarded 
as the charlatan and adventurer that even Mr. Monypenny's kindly pen 
could not disguise that he had been during the first period of his 
public life. 

The second volume of Mr. Monypenny's unfinished biography may be 
divided into three sections: first, Disraeli's struggle for recognition in 
political life; secondly, his marriage and establishment socially; and 
thirdly, his triumph over Peel and his assertion of leadership of the 



